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ABSTRACT 

A study was done of the success of the San Diego 
(California) public school detracking program. Advancement Via 
Individual Determination (AVID), by measuring the students* college 
enrollment. The AVID program was developed as an alternative to 
compensatory education and remedial tracking for underachieving high 
school students, especially those from ethnic and linguistic minority 
backgrounds. The program placed low- and high-achieving students 
together in a rigorous academic program while providing students with 
strong social and academic supports. In particular, one academic 
period a day was devoted to AVID activities taught by a coordinator 
trained in collaborative teaching methods, inquiry approaches, and 
writing- to- learn techniques. The coordinator and aides provided the 
students with tutorial assistance in their academic subjects. 
Interviews were conducted with 144 AVID graduates from the classes of 
1990 and 1991. Of the participants, 41 percent were Hispanic 
American, 12 percent were White, 28 percent were African American, 
and the remaining were of other minority groups. The findings reveal 
that 50 percent were enrolled in four-year colleges. The local 
average for four-year college enrollment was 38 percent and the 
national average was 39 percent. Included are 2 tables, 12 bar 
graphs, and 48 references. (JB) 
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Untracking and College Enrollment 



Abstract 



The number of students from linguistic and ethnic minority back- 
grounds in the United States is expected to increase just as the number of 
jobs that require higher education is expected to increase. However, 
students from these minority backgrounds are neither peitorming in high 
school well enough nor enrolling in college in sufficient numbers to qualify 
for the increasing number of jobs that will require baccalaureate degrees. 

""Compensatory education" has been the prevailing strategy used in 
U.S. public schools to deal with the problem of k>w-achieving students. San 
Diego's Advancement Via Indivklual Determination (AVID) '*untracking" 
program was developed as an alternative to compensatory education and 
remedial tracking for underachieving high school students, especially those 
from ethnic and linguistic minority backgrounds. Untracking is the practice 
of placing tow- and high-achieving students together in a rigorous academic 
program. AVID places tow-achieving students in college preparatory classes 
and provides them with a strong system of social and academic supports. 
This report examines the educat tonal consequences of the AVID untracking 
program as measured by students' college enrollment. 

AVID graduates from ethnto and linguistto backgrounds that are 
tradittonally underrepresented in U.S. colleges and universities are enrolling 
in college in numbers that exceed local and nattonal averages. Interviews 
with 144 AVID graduates from the classes of 1990 and 1991 revealed that 
50% were enrolled in four-year colleges. The local average for four-year 
college enrollment was 38%. and the national average was 39%. 

This study: although preliminary, reveals the power of rigorous aca- 
demto programs to improve the academic achievement of prevtously under- 
achieving students. If these findings stand up under ctoser scrutiny, we can 
conclude that rigorous academto programs are more effective than compen- 
satory educatton programs in meeting the needs of tow-achieving students. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Students from linguistic and ethnic minority 
backgrounds are expected to constitute an increas- 
ing percentage of the U.S. population through the 
early years of the 21st century (Carter & Wilson, 
1992; Pelavin & Kane, 1990). At the same time, jobs 
that require higher educatton are expected to in- 
crease in number (CSAW, 1990; NCEE, 1987). The 
current census data, however, show that students 
from linguistic and ethnic minority backgrounds are 
not enrolling in college in sufficient numbers to pre- 
pare them for the increasing number of jobs that will 
require baccalaureate degrees. 

More Black and Hispanic students have been 
enrolling in college, but not at the same rate as White 
students. In 1970, 26% of Black high school gradu- 
ates nationwide enrolled in college ; this figure reached 
a high of 34% in 1976, declined to 31% in 1989, and 
rose to 33% in 1990. In 1972 (thefirst yeardata were 
available), 26% of Hispanic high school graduates 
enrolled in college, and 29% enrolled in 1990. Al- 
though these college enrollment figures are improv- 
ing, they are still well below those of White students: 
33% of White high school graduates enrolled in 
college in 1970, and 39% enrolled in 1989 (Carter & 
Wilson, 1992). 

This imbalance is also found atthe University of 
Califomia at San Diego (UCSD). Students from 
some linguistic and ethnic backgrounds, notably 
Black, Hispanic, and Native American, are 
underrepresented in our classrooms. The percent- 
age of Asian students, however, enrolled at the nine 
campuses of the University of California (UC) and at 
UCSD is double the percentage of Asians in the 
California high school population. Similarly, the 
percentage of White students attending UC and 
UCSD is greater than the percentage of White stu- 
dents in the Califomia high school populatton. For 
Black and Hispanic students, however, the percent- 
age enrolled at UC and UCSD is only one third the 
percentage of Black and Hispanic students in the 
Califomia high school populatk)n (see Table 1). 



Table 1 : The Ethnic DIstributHn of Students In 
the University of Califomia, UCSD, 
and OA High School Populations 

Ethnic CAMS. UC UCSD 

Qam PopuK-ilion* Systemwide** Undergraduate** 



White 



Black 



49.2% 



9.0% 



54.0% 59.0% 



Hispanic 30.7% 



Asian 
Korean 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Indochinese 

Filipino 



7.6% 



2.2% 



Native American 0.8% 



4.6% 

11.5% 

(19.1%) 
4.2% 
2.5% 
8.2% 
4.2% 

3.5% 

0.9% 



2.8% 

10.2% 

(15.4%) 
2.8% 
2.3% 
6.2% 
4.1% 

4.2% 

0.8% 



SOURCES: Mor the California high school population: 
Califomia State Department of Education, 1 990; **f or the 
UC systemwide student population and the UCSD student 
population: Office of the President, 1 990. 

NOTE: Figures do not round to 100% because not all 
students state their ethnic identity on university forms. 



Not only are ethnic and linguistic minority stu- 
dents underrepresented at UCSD, but once they 
enroll here, they do not perform as well academically 
as their middle-income and White peers. Thegrades 
of Black, Hispanic, Native American, and Filipino 
students are lower than thore of White and Asian 
students. Furthermore, students who come from 
low-income families are three times as likely to 
encounter academic difficulty (e.g., be placed on 
probation, drop out, or not progress rormally toward 
their degrees) (Morell, 1990). 

If the enrollment in colleges and universities 
of students from underrepresented backgrounds 
does not increase, and if these same students do 
not obtain college degrees, the nation will not have 
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achieved the educational equity it has sought. Nei- 
ther will it have the skilled wortc force it needs to 
ensure a healthy and competitive economy. Nor will 
it have the well educated and thoughtful citizenry it 
needs for a vibrant and energetic denwcracy. In- 
deed, if the cun'ent college enrollment trends con- 
tinue, the economic disparities that exist among 
ethnic groups in the United States will become fur- 
ther entrenched. 

Compensatory Education for Low-Achieving 
Students 

Compensatory education has beenthe prevail- 
ing strategy employed by public scliools throughout 
the United States to deal with the problem of under- 
achieving linguistic and ethnic minority youth. Com- 
pensatory education received its impetus in the mid- 
1960s when Congress passed the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, one of the many legisla- 
tive shots fired in the war against poverty. Corrpen- 
satory education programs addressed the poor school 
performance of America's low-income students. The 
most notable of these was the Head Start Pre gram. 
Adopting a sports metaphor, Head Start accepted 
uncritically America's belief in life as a race, a com- 
petition in which people get ahead by hard work and 
indivklual effort. What made Head Start unique was 
its acknowledgement that White middle- and upper- 
income kids had an advantage in the race for suc- 
cess. In order to level the playing f iekl for poor and 
minority groups, the govemment provWed consider- 
able sums of federal money to school districts. 
Schools across the United States instituted pro- 
grams to compensate for the presumed deficiencies 
in the family and cultural arrangements of poor and 
minority students. 

In general, compensatory education has worked 
on a remedial principle. Students who have been 
unsuccessful in school are placed into special pro- 
grams or "tracks." The curriculum in compensatory 
education programs is often reduced in scope, con- 
tent, and pace and is delivered to students in simpler 
form at a stower pace. The hope is that underachiev- 
ing students will develop skills that will enable them 



to be promoted to regular education or even college 
bound programs or tracks. 

Despite their commerKiable goal of attempting 
to compensate for perceived cuiturai deficiencies 
through remedial instruction, tracking systems that 
segregate underachieving students in special pro- 
grams have been critk:ized for contributing to the 
very problems they were set up to solve. Students 
placed in remedial tracks sektom catch up to their 
peers (Oakes, 1985; Rosenbaum, 1986). They sel- 
dom have the benefit of equivalent cunlculum or 
instruction (Cicourel & Mehan, 1983; Oakes, 
Gamoran, & Page, in press; Page & Valli, 1990), snd 
they often suffer the stigmatizing consequences of 
negative labeling (Mehan, Meihis, & Hertweck,1 985; 
Mercer, 1974). 

Untracking Low^Achieving Students: 

An Alternative to Compensatory Education 

Sensitive to the criticisms leveled against track- 
ing and compensatory educatton, educators have 
struggled in recent years to find alternative methods 
to educate k)w-achieving students. One attemative 
being exptored in San Diego County is "untracking." 
In the San Diego versfon of untracking, tow-achiev- 
ing students are placed in rigorous academic classes 
atong with their high-achieving peers. 

The educational consequences of untracking 
students will be the focus of this paper. We will 
compare the college enrollment of San Diego stu- 
dents who have participated in untracking programs 
with the college enrollment of other San Diego stu- 
dents and with the nattonal average. By doing so, we 
will gain some insight into the value of organizing 
schools to emphasize an academic curriculum as an 
attemative to compensatory educattonfor tow-achiev- 
ing students. 

The kJea of untracking tow-achieving students 
was introduced to San Diego in 1980 at Clairemont 
High, a predominantly White school, by Mary 
Catherine Swanson, a member of the English De- 
partment. She proposed untracking as a way to 
educate minority students bussed to Clairemont 
from predominantly ethnfc minority schools in South- 
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east San Diego under a court-ordered desegrega- 
tion decree. Unwilling to segregate Black and His- 
panic students into a separate, compensatory pro- 
gram, the Clairemont faculty placed the bussed 
students in regular "college prep" classes. The 
program adopted the acronym AVID, which stands 
for Advancement Via Individual Determination. Its 
expressed goals are to motivate and prepare under- 
achieving students from linguistic and ethnic minor- 
ity groups to perfomfi well in high school and to seek 
a college education. 

AVID soon spread beyond this one school. 
Madison High School adopted AVID in 1984. In 
1986, Swanson moved to the San Diego County 
Office of Education, charged with the responsibility 
of implementing the AVID untracking model county- 
wide. Three other schools in the San Diego Unified 
School District (Point Loma, Lincoln, and San Diego 
High Schools) adopted the AVID model between 
1986 and 1989. By 1991 , eleven other city schools 
(Mira Mesa, Mission Bay, University City, Hoover, 
Sen-a, Morse, La Jolla, Twain, Kearny, Crawford, 
and Garfield), two schools in nearby districts 
(Oceanside High and Southwest High), 50 high 
schools in San Diego County, and 84 high schools 
outside the county had introduced AVID programs. 

AVID coordinators select students to pailici- 
pate in the program. Low-income ethnk: and linguis- 
tic minority students with average to high CTBS 
(California Test of Basic Skills) scores, but tow junior 
high school grades, are eligible for AVID. Once 
these high-potential/low-performance students are 
identified their paretic =»re advised. Those parents 
who agree to support their children's participation 
sign contracts to have their children participate in 
AVID as soon as they enroll in high school. 

One academic period a day is designated for 
AVID activities. This course is taught by the AVID 
coordinator, who has been trained in collaborative 
teaching methods, inquiry approaches, andwriting- 
to-learn techniques. The course is also staffed with 
paid aides, including college students in teacher 
education programs and fornr>er AVID students. The 



AVID ooondinator and aides pnovkte the AVID stjjderts 
with tutorial assistance in their academk^ subjects. 

Methods and Data 

In this paper, we will examine the college 
enrollment of students who graduated from the AVID 
untracking experiment in 1990 and 1991 . We define 
college enrollment, following Carter& Wilson (1992), 
as the percentage of high school senfors who attend 
college upon graduation. It is a more accurate 
measure than ''college participation," whtoh Carter & 
Wilson define as the percentage of all persons 1 8-24 
who attend college. 

In 1 990 and 1 991 , 253 students who had partfci- 
pated in the AVID program for three years graduated 
from 14 high schools in the San Diego City Schools 
(SDCS) system. We confined our analysis to students 
who had participated in this untracking experiment for 
three years, because our research has shown that an 
extended exposure to college prep courses is neces- 
sary for academic success (Mehan, 1991). SDCS 
kindly supplied us withthe Cumulative School Records 
(CSRs) of the 253 AVID students. We used informa- 
tion from the CSRs to contact the students by tele- 
phone. We reached students from the class of 1991 
at the end of the sumrr^er after they graduated from 
high school; the class of 1990 was interviewed during 
the Winder of '•991. 

The primary purpose of the interview was to 
determine the students' current activities. In orderto 
place this information in context, we obtained infor- 
mation about the students' families (e.g., parents' 
education, languages spoken in the home) and about 
their high school and AVID experiences. As of this 
date, we have contacted 1 44 of these graduates and 
inquired about their activities since they graduated 
from high school. The 56% response rate is consid- 
ered to be good in interview studies of this nature. It 
gives us a measure of confidence in the reliability of 
ourfirKlings. 

We have chosen to operationalize college en- 
rollment viapost-graduationinterviews because they 
provide an accurate measure, althoughthey are time 
consuming. Our measures of college enrollment are 
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likety to be more conseivative than reportb based on 
students* projected plans, which suffer from idealiza- 
tions and inflation. 

To determine the relative success of the AVID 
untracking experiment, we compared the college 
enrollment rates of AVID students to the college 
enrollment rates of all students from the San Diego 
City Schools (Bell, 1990) and to an estimate of the 
natfonal average for college enrollment (Carter & 
Wilson, 1992). We make these comparisons with 
some reservations, however, because the national 
and local data are not exactly comparable to our 
AVID data. The local data, from the San Diego City 
Schools (Bell, 1990), capture the college enrollment 
of the high school graduating class of 1984, the last 
year that SDCS collected information of this sort. 
The national data are from the American Council on 
Education (ACE) (Carter & Wilson, 1992). They are 
based on census data and report on graduating 
classes from 1970 through 1990, but they do not 
include the students who graduated in 1991 . Fur- 
thermore, the ACE report presents aggregate data 
on the college enrollment of only Anglos, Blacks, and 
Latinos; it does not present aggregate data on Filipi- 
nos, Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Native Ameri- 
cans, Vietnamese, or Cambodians. 



junior colleges, and the remaining 12 students (8%) 
say they are working or doing other things, such as 
church service, traveling , or volunteer wori^. Of the 
72 students attending four-year colleges, 32 (44%) 
are enrolled in colleges within the California State 
University (CSU) system, 19 (26%) are enrolled in 
colleges in the University of California system, and 
the remaining 21 students are enrolled in a variety of 
private universities in and out of California. Most of 
the UC and CSU anrollees have stayed close to 
home; 1 1 of tlie 19 (58%) UC enrollees attend UCSD, 
and 28 of tho 32 (88%) CSU enrollees attend SDSU. 

Figure 1: The College Enrollment of AVID 
Students 
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4YrConege 2 Yr College Work/Other 
(n=72) (n-^60) (n=12) 

Activities Since High School Graduation (N= 1 44) 



TRACKING THE UNTRACKING EXPERIMENT IN 
SAN DIEGO 

Now we will examine the educational conse- 
quences of placing tow-achieving students in college 
bound courses with their high-achieving peers. We 
will compare the college enrollment of AVI D students 
who graduated in 1990 and 1991 to the college 
enrollment of students who graduated in 1984 from 
a number of SDCS high schools and in 1990 from 
high schools around the United States. 

The College Enrollment of AVID Students 

Figure 1 shows ihat 72 of the 144 students in 
our population (50%) report enrolling in four-year 
colleges, 60 (42%) report enrolling in two-year or 



Enrollment in Four^Year and TwO'Year 
Colleges: Local and National Comparisons 

The AVID four-year college enrollment rate of 
50% is higher than both the local average and the 
national average. Bell (1990) surveyed 721 students 
who graduated from San Diego high schools in 1984 
(the last year for which the City Schools have infor- 
mation of this sort). He found that 38% of that class 
went on to four-year colleges, 16% attended two- 
year colleges, and 47% reported working or doing 
other things. The American Council on Educatfon 
reported that 39% of the 20 millfon students who 
graduated from U.S. high schools in 1 990 enrolled in 
four-year colleges. This means that AVID sends 
nearly one third more students to four-year colleges 
than the local and nattonal averages. See Figure 2. 
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Figure 2: Enrollment of AVID, SDCS, and U.S. 
Students in Four*Year Colleges 



50 




AVlD(N«t44) 5DCS(N»72n US 

N=7.964.000 

Enrollment m Foir Year Colleges 



AVID: eradiated 1990. !991 SDCS: gntdiuted 1984 U^.: gnduated 1990 



The 50% figure for enrollment of AVID gradu- 
ates in four-year colleges is important because stu- 
dents from underrepresented groups nationwide are 
not going to four-year colleges in large numbers, 
although the number of jobs requiring a four-year 
college education is increasing (CSAW, 1 990; NCEE, 
1 987). In fact, students from all ethnic and socioeco- 
nomic groups are enrolling more often in two-year 
colleges than they are enrolling in four-year colleges. 
From 1978 to 1988, two-year college enrollments 
increased by 21%, while enrollments at four-year 
colleges increased by only 14% (Carter & Wilson, 
1991). 

The accelerated increase in two-year college 
enrollment accompanied i>y the slower increase in 
four-year college enrollment is also troubling be- 
cause few students transfer from the former to the 
latter Even though they say they plan to transfer to 
four-year colleges, once students from minority back- 
grounds get to community colleges, they often pull in 
their aspirations. This has led some observers to say 
that community colleges perform a "cooling out" 
function (Clark, 1 960; Erickson, 1 975; Karabel, 1 977), 
especially for students from minority backgrounds. 
The AVID untracking experiment, then, provides a 
model for increasing students' preparation for four- 
year colleges by avoiding the gatekeeping barrier 
erected at the community college level. 

If we combine two-year and four-year college 
attendance, the AVID college enrollment rate is even 
more impressive: 92% of AVID students report at- 
tending some sort of college after they complete high 
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school, whereas only 54% of SDCS students go onto 
either afour-yearoratwo-year college. See Figures. 



Figure 3: The Post-High-School Activities of 
AVID dnd SDCS Students 




4 Yr Col leges 2 Yr Col leges Work/Other 



■ avid (N«l44) □ SDCS (N*72J) 



COLLEGE ENROLLMENT BY ETHNICITY: 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL COMPARISONS 

In this section, we will describe the college 
enrollment rates of AVID studems by ethnic group, 
and we will compare college enrollment by ethnicity 
at the local and national levels. 

Ethnic designations give headaches to re- 
searchers investigating academic achievement. 
Categories are used differently by different research 
groups. Forsome,thecategory"Hispanic"or"Latino" 
includes people born in the U nited States or Mexteo, 
but not those born in Latin or South America; for 
others, all these groups are included in the same 
category. In either case, the designation seems 
arbitrary because these groups have little comnx)n 
cultural history and are more or less geographically 
separated. 

It is important to distinguish among Hispanics 
based on place of birth because there is some 
evidence to suggest that U.S.-born Hispanics have a 
different educational and economic record than re- 
cent immigrants from Mexico and Central America 
(Villanueva, 1990). When the earnings of U.S.-born 
Mexican-American men are analyzed separately 
from those of Mexican immigrants, Chavez (1991) 
claims that a different picture emerges than when 
these two groups are lumped together. On the 
average, the weekly earnings of U.S.-Dom M<».xican- 
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American men are about 83% of those of non- 
Hispanic White men, while the weekly earnings of 
Mexican-born immigrants are closer to 60% of non- 
Hispanic Whites. A similar problem arises when 
recent immigrants are grouped with U.S.-born Mexi- 
can-Americans when computing educational attain- 
ment statistics, because recent immigrants have 
higher dropout rates and lower high school comple- 
tion rates than U.S.-borns. Only one half of Mexican 
immigrants have completed seven or more years of 
schooling, and only 28% have completed 1 2 or more 
years, because most of these immigrants came to 
the United States as young adults, after they com- 
pleted their formaJ education in Mexico (Chavez. 
1991). The Hispanic category becomes more con- 
fusing when immigrants from Central America are 
included, because they have a different psychologi- 
cal profile (Suarez-Orasco, 1989), and until 1980. 
more immigrated from the professional than the 
working classes (Chavez, 1991). 

In some reports. Pacific Islanders, Koreans, 
Japanese, Chinese, Vietnamese, Cambodians, Lao- 
tians, and Thais are lumped together as "Asians," 
whereas in others, the last four groups are desig- 
nated "Indochinese." Like the Hispanic designation, 
both of these categories obscure cultural differences 
and differences in socioeconomic status at the time 
of immigration. The Japanese and Chinese who 
have migrated to the United States have done so at 
different times and under different circumstances 
than the Vietnamese, Thais, and Cambodians, The 
Vietnamese, in turn, have migrated to the United 
States under different circumstances at different 
times. More of those who arrived on California's 
shores after the fall of Saigon came from middle- 
income families than those arriving in the last decade 
(Rumbaut & Ima, 1988). A failure to take this fact into 
account reinforces the stereotype of the academi- 
cally successful Vietnamese, which masks the edu- 
cational difficulties of recent immigrants. 

Even though we are aware of the limitations 
associated with prevailing ethnic categories, we are 
constrained to use them. We must use Hispanic or 
Latino rather than U.S.-born Mexican or Mexican- 



born Hispanic, because national, state, and tocal 
reports do not make these finer distinctions. Partially 
out of exasperation with this confusing inconsis- 
tency, we will use certain expressions interchange- 
ably: "African-American" with "Black,""Hispanic" with 
"Latino," and 'White" with "Angto." 

Because both the San Diego City Schools and 
the American Council on Education report college 
enrollment for Anglos, Blacks, and Latinos, we can 
make both local and national comparisons. Because 
we do not have national data for Filipinos, Vietnam- 
ese, and Laotians, we will not analyze the college 
enrollment patterns of these groups. 

The Ethnic Distribution of AVID Students 

The ethnicity of the 1 44 AVID students we have 
inten/iewed is shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2: THE ETHNICITY OF AVID 
STUDENTS 



Ethnicitv 




%. 


Hispanic 


59 


41 


White 


17 


12 


Black 


41 


28 


Asian 


5 


3 


Native American 


1 


0.7 


Pacific Islander 


1 


0.7 


Filipino 


8 


6 


Indochinese 


12 




Total 


144 


100 % 



In the following discussion, we will not include 
Pacific Islanders, Native Americans, or Asian stu- 
dents because there are not enough students from 
these ethnic groups for systematic analysis. (Each 
group comprises less than 5% of the sample.) Fur- 
thermore, we have been unable to find comparable 
national data on these ethnic groups. 

The College Enrollment of Black Students 

Figure 4 shows that 54% of Black students vyho 
participated in AVID for three years enrolled in four- 
year colleges, whereas only 24% of the Black stu- 
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dents who graduated from SDCS high schools went 
on to four-year colleges. The national average is 
slightly higher than the SDCS average. These data 
indicate that Black AVID students are enrolling in 
college at more than twice the local average and more 
than one and a half times the national average. 

Figure 4: The Enrollment of Black Students In 
Four-Year Colleges 
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EnroUment In Foir^fear Colleges 

A large number of students nationally are en- 
rolling in the nation's historically Black colleges and 
universities. In 1 990, approximately 1 7% of African- 
Americans in college were enrolled in historically 
Black colleges and universities (Carter & Wilson, 
1992). We are seeing a similar trend among Black 
students in San Diego: 20% of Black graduates from 
the AVID classes of 1990 and 1991 enrolled in 
historically Black colleges and universities, 

AVID's college enrollment rate is important 
because of the gap nationwide between Whites and 
Blacks in college attendance. In 1990, 33% of all 
African-American high school graduates were en- 
rolled in college, compared to 39% of White high 
school graduates. This 6% difference in the college 
enrollment rate has been fairly constant during the 
last decade and indicates that African-Americans 
have made relatively little progress in achieving 
parity in college participation. In fact, the gap be- 
tween Black and White college enrollment has wid- 
ened since the 1970s (Carter & Wilson, 1992), 

The college enrollment rate for Black AVID 
students is even rrwre impressive when we add two- 
year college enfollmertinto the equation. See Figure 5. 



Figures: The Post-High-Schooi Activities of Biacic 
Students 
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Of the Black students who participated in AVID, 
95% enrolled at either a four-year or a two-year 
college. Only 5% went to work after graduation from 
high school. By comparison, 36% of the Black 
students who graduated from San Diego high schools 
in 1 984 went to two- or four-year colleges, and 65% 
went directly to work. 

The College Enrollment of Anglo Students 

Figure 6 shows that 35% of the Anglo students 
who participated in AVID for three years went to four- 
year colleges. This rate is lowerthan the 1984 SDCS 
average of 44% and the 1990 national average of 
39%. 

Figure 6: The Enroiiment of White Students in 
Four-Year Colleges 
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College Enrollment 

This picture changes somewhat when we take 
two-year colleges into account; 88% of White AVID 
students attend some kind of college after high 
school, whereas only 58% of White SDCS students 
enroll in either a four-year or a two-year college after 
graduation. See Figure 7. 
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Figure 7;TfiePost-Hlgh-SchoolActlvltlesofWhite 
Students 



Figure 8: The Enrollment ot Hispanic Students 
in Four-Year Colleges 
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The College Enrollment of Hispanic 
Students 

Hispanics have made only modest gains in 
college enrollment in the past decade. While the 
overall number o\ Hispanics enrolled in the nation's 
colleges and universities has increased since the 
1970s, their college enrollment rate may be declin- 
ing. Between 1988 and 1990, the total number of 
Hispanic students enrolled in college rose by 11% 
from 680,000 to 758,000 Siudents (Carter & Wilson, 
1992). But the rate of enrollment has declined since 
1976. In 1972, 25.8% of the Hispanics who gradu- 
atedfromhighschoolwentontocollege. In 1975 and 
1976, this figure increased to 36%, but declined 
again to 29% in 1990 (Carter & Wilson, 1991). 
Furthermore, more Hispanic students attend two- 
year colleges than four-year colleges. As of 1988 
(the last year for which this information is available), 
56% of Hispanic students enrolling in college went to 
two-year colleges (Carter & Wilson, 1991). 

By contrast, the Hispanic students who partici- 
pated in AVID enrolled in four-year colleges at more 
than twice the rate of San Diego City Schools stu- 
dents. Hispanic AVID graduates are also ahead of 
the national average: 44% of Hispanic AVID stu- 
dents enrolled in four-year colleges, whereas the 
national average for Hispanics is 29%. (See Figure 
8.) This finding is especially impressive in light of the 
decrease in the national rate of Hispanic college 
enrollment. 
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College Enrollment 

The college enrollment rate of Hispanic stu- 
dents in AVID is even more significant when we take 
two-year colleges into account: 90% of the Hispanic 
students who participated in AVID enrolled in either 
a four- or a two-year college. This means that only 
10% went to work directly after completing high 
school. These college enrollment rates are higher 
than those from the SDCS; only 39% of Hispanic 
students who graduated from high schools in the San 
Diego district in 1984 reported going on to either a 
four-yearoratwo-year college (Bell, 1990),with61% 
going directly to work. See Figure 9. 

Figure 9: The Post-High-School Activities of 
Hispanic Students 
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WHAT MAKES UNTRACKING WORK? 

The results of this admittedly preliminary inves- 
tigation suggest that untracking increases the col- 
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lege enrollment of previously low<achieving students. 
At this point we want to speculate on the reasons for 
this success. We thinkthat the success of untracking 
has to do with the cultural dimensions of schooling, 
especially the relationship between implicit social- 
ization and explicit instruction. Before we examine 
that idea, let us examine the influence of background 
characteristics. 

The Influence of Background Characteristics 

Two factors that have traditionally been influ- 
ential in student success are ethnicity and socioeco- 
nomic status. Mir;Ori;y students do not do as well in 
school as White students, and low-income students 
do not do as well as more economically advantaged 
students. Because the connection between these 
background characteristics and school performance 
is so strong (Center for Education Statistics, 1986; 
Coleman, et al., 1966; Haycock & Navarro, 1988; 
Jencks et al., 1972), it is important to see if these 
factors are influential in our data before we move cn 
to consider more subtle cultural factors. 

Ethnicity. The average four-year college en- 
rollment rate for the students in the San Diego 
untracking experiment is 50%; the figure for Hispan- 
ics is 44%, for Blacks 54%. The four-year college 
enrollment figure for Whites is the lowest, 35%. 

These figures, although tabulated on a small 
sample of data, suggest that students from 
underrepresented linguistic and ethnic minority 
groups respond positively to a rigorous academic 
program. Furthermore, these data suggest that 
AVID is equally successful with students from a 
variety of minority groups, neither encouraging nor 
discouraging any particular minority group dispro- 
portionately. AVID does not seem to be as success- 
ful with White students, however, afinding which will 
require further investigation. 

The four-year college enrollment rate of AVID 
students is important in light of recent arguments 
about minority group membership as a determiner of 
school success (Erickson, 1987; Foley 1990; Ogbu, 
1987). Ogbu (1987) has suggested that the poor 
academic performance of Blacks, Hispanfcs, and 



other "involuntary minority groups" may be due to a 
pattern of resistance in which students from involun- 
tary minority groups reject the achievement ideology 
of the majority group with its accompanying maxims 
to work and study hard. If we continue to find that 
Hispanics and Blacks do well in college prep courses, 
then we may have a set of circumstances that 
counters Ogbu's claims that linguistic minority youth 
are limited because they adopt inappropriate peda- 
gogical strategies. We have to dig deeper, however, 
to determine why White students who have partfci- 
pated in the AVID untracking experiment do not 
enroll in four-year colleges in greater numbers. 

SocSoeconomic factors. SES is normally 
measured using some combination of parents' occu- 
pation, income, and educattonal level. We do not 
have direct measures of parents' income and occu- 
pation. Our best available indicator is 'Iree and 
reduced lunch,"aprograminwhichtheSDCS makes 
available a hot midday meal on campus to students 
in low-income brackets. This index of SES suffers 
from the problems associated with self-selection. 
Students ortheir parents must identify themselves if 
they want to receive a hot meal, which many people 
feel stigmatizes recipients. As a result, the informa- 
tion reported below may underrepresent the number 
of students in our population who are from low- 
income strata. 

Figure 10 shows the college enrollment of 
students in the untracking experiment according to 
the SES of their parents. Students who come from 
the lowest socioeconomic strata enroll in four-year 
colleges in higher proportton than students from 
higher socioeconomic levels. This surprising finding 
suggests that students from low-income levels can 
be served well by an academically challenging 
curriculum. 

When we examine college enrollment in rela- 
tion to parents* education, we find an equally inter- 
esting pattern. Recall that 50% of all AVID students 
enrolled in four-year colleges after they graduated 
from high school. Figure 11 shows that students 
whose parents have taken college courses or gradu- 
ated from college do not enroll in college in greater 
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numbers than students whose parents have a high 
school diploma or less. In fact, students whose 
parents have only a high school education enroll in 
college wore often (68%) than students whose par- 
ents have had college experience (about 50%). 



Figure 10: AVID Parents' SES and Students' 
College Enrollment 
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Figure 11: AVID Parents' Education and 
Students' College Enrollment 
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We ttiink this is an important finding, because 
the so-called "reproduction" schoo! of thought on 
social class and educational attainment (e. g., 
Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; Bowles & Gintis, 1976; 
MacLaren. 1989; MacLeod, 1987; Willis, 1977) sug- 
gests that students from low-income families are 
hampered by staictural constraints relative to chil- 
dren from middle- and upper-income families. Our 
data show that such students are not necessarily 
trapped by their social circumstances. 

Linguistic factors. The idea that students 
from linguistic and ethnic minority groups respond 
positively to a rigorous academic program gains 
support when we consider another characteristic of 



this population of students: language spoken in the 
home. See Figure 12. 



Figure 12: Language Spoken at Home and 
AVID Students' College Enrollment 
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AVID students whose families speak Spanish, 
Japanese. Korean, or Chinese as their native lan- 
guage enroll in four-year colleges more often than 
AVID students whose families speak English as their 
native language. Students who speak one of these 
Asian languages in the home also attend four-year 
colleges at a much higher rate than Spanish speak- 
ers. These findings are important because they 
indicate that a student's native language need not be 
a barrierto success in academically rigorous courses 
of study. 

Summary. Eventhough we do not have strong 
measures of SES. wc have some indication that 
background features are not responsible for the 
impressive college enrollment figures of these 
untracked students. Therefore, we have some con- 
fidence in turning our attention awayfrom materialist 
and staictural explanations to a more subtle cultur- 
ally based explanation. In the following section, we 
will explore the idea that the academic success of 
untracked students is the result of explicit instmction 
in the hidden curriculum of the school. 

Implicit Socialization and the Culture of 
Schooling 

Many commentators on schooling in the United 
States have noted the importance of the implicit 
demands of irstaiction, which have been called the 
"hidden curriculum" (Apple, 1982; Dreeben, 1968; 
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Keddie, 1971; Young, 1971) or the "culture of the 
classroom" (Cazden & Mehan, 1989; Mehan, 1992). 
Commentators suggest that certain ways of talking, 
thinking, and acting are demanded by the conven- 
tions of schooling. A body of knowledge is supposed 
to be transmitted from teacher to students. The 
concern for factually connect infonrr-ation, the use of 
*1<nown information questions" in verbal instructic^ . 
an insistence on text-based knowledge, and the high 
value attached to naming, labeling, and categorizing 
information, especially out of context, are part and 
parcel of this culture. Like other aspects of culture, 
the cultural features of the classroom are tacit and 
are therefore teamed implicitly. 

Study after study has shown a discontinuity 
between the language of the home and the language 
of the school — especially when students come from 
certain low-income and linguistic minority back- 
grounds. (See Cole & Griffin, 1987, and Cazden & 
Mehan, 1989, for reviews of this literature.) Middle- 
income parents are comrTX>nly observed to conduct 
"mini-lessons" with their chikiren in the context of 
family outings, meals, or bedtime rituals. Parents 
ask their chiklren to name objects, to classify them, 
to describe them in a narrative. Parents often ask 
their chiMren questions to which the parents already 
have an answer. They even cany on pseudo- 
conversattons with babies, filling in the blanks left 
open by preverbal chiklren. These are the very 
discourse practices that dominate t^ie classroom, 
where text-based knowledge and naming, labeling, 
and categorizing informatton out of context are the 
norm. By contrast, tow-income families do not sys- 
temattoally employ known informatton questtons, 
ask chiklren to give the gist of a bedtime story, or to 
count the cows atong a country road during a family 
outing. They are much rmre likely to emptoy direc- 
tives than interrogatives and to seek informatton 
from chiklren rather than to test their knowledge. In 
short, their impltoit discursive practtoes do not match 
the impltoit demands of the regular school culture. 

Because the language use of mkidle-income 
parents matches the often impltoit and tacit demands 
of the classroom, the children of these parents are 



being equipped at home with the very skills arid 
technkjuesthat are rewarded intheelassroom. Like- 
wise, because the language use of tow-income par- 
ents does not match the discourse of the classroom, 
tow-income children are not being provkled with the 
background knowledge that is so important in the 
classroom. This match/mismatch klea has been 
influential in explaining the school success of stu- 
dents from mkldie-incoma families and the lack of 
success of students from low-income families, espe- 
cially those from linguistic minority backgrounds. 

FurthemrK)re, parents* definitton of their ro\a in 
the educatton of their chiklren is part of the impltoit 
socialization process. In comparing parent parttoi- 
patton in schools across tow-income and mkldle- 
income families, Lareau (1989) found that parent 
involvement was linked to the social and cultural 
resources available to parents in different social 
class posittons. Lower-class parents had limited 
time and disposable income to intervene in their 
children's schooling; mkldle-income parents, on the 
other hand, had the resources to become involved. 

Explicit Socialization and School Success 

Although both tower-class and middle-class 
parents want their children to succeed in school, their 
social circumstances lead them to deptoy different 
strategies to achieve that goal. Lareau (1989) found 
that the strategy deptoyed by tower-class parents — 
depending upon teachers to educate their chiklren 
— dkl not promote success. Middle-income parents 
dkl not leave the educatton of their chitoren to the 
school. These impltoitly learned socializatton prac- 
ttoes appear to give middle-class students advan- 
tages over their tower-dass counterparts. These 
subtle and often impltoit aspects of social class have 
been called "cultural capital" (Bcurdieu, 1977; 
Boutdieu & Passeron, 1977), a coin of the educa- 
ttonal realm which is spent effectively by well-to-do 
families, but which is less available to tow-income 
families. 

All families, regardless of social class back- 
ground, have cultural knowledge or cultural capital, 
which they pass on to their children. The cultural 
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knowledge passed on to chiidran in middle-mcome 
and high-income families maps onto the knowledge 
expected of them in school, while the knowledge 
passed on by low-income families does not. Per- 
haps because they have been to college them- 
selves, well-to-do parents know what is expected of 
theirowncollege-boundchikiren concerning courses 
of study, study habits, and the importance of tests. 
Probably because they have resources of money 
and time, mkldle-income parents can take an active 
and socially approved way of intervening in their 
students' school careers. 

The relationship among implicit socialization, 
cultural capital, and academic success has particu- 
lar relevance for the students in this study. The 
linguistic and ethnk: minority students who have 
been untracked (i. e., placed in academically rigor- 
ous college prep programs) tmsX often conrie from 
low-income families. As a result, they have not been 
immersed in the implicit socialization process that 
accrues to the sons and daughters of n[X)re well-to- 
do families. 

Based on our admittedly preliminary observa- 
tions in schools and interviews with students and 
teachers, it appears to us that the urttracking pro- 
grams we are studying are engaged in an explicit 
socialization process that parallels the implicit social- 
ization process that occurs in well-to-do families. 
Whether intentionally or unintentionally, AVID ex- 
plicitly teaches the implicit culture of the classroom 
arKi overtly exposes students to the hkklen curricu- 
lum of the sctK)ol, 

The key ingredient in this process is the AVID 
classroom. Students who have been selected into 
the AVID program devote one academicperkxl a day 
to an AVID course, often in lieu of an extra-curricular 
activity or an electn/e course. AVID students are 
taught how to read a book: not simply how to link 
sounds with letters, but how to interpret and analyze 
texts. That is, they learn howto extract the main idea, 
find supporting evidence, and summarize and syn- 
thesize infonnation. They are alsotaught technkjues 
and strategies for writing essays in English, history, 
and social studies. Test-taking skills are strongly 



emphasized. Students are provided explicit instruc- 
tion about how to eliminate distracting answers on 
multiple choice questtons, and they learn strategies 
for approximating answers, and probabilities about 
the success of guessing. 

"Interacttonal scaffolding*' (Wood, Bruner, & 
Ross, 1 976) — the principle that the devetopment of 
teaming begins in social interaction with an adult as 
a gukld until the students intemaiize the kind of help 
received from the idult and guWe themselves — 
operates as well. AVID students are given academk^ 
and social support by their tutors and program coor- 
dinator. They often wortc in collaborative groups on 
a common subject such as algebra or btology. It is 
the responsibility of classroom aides to provkie in- 
tensive tutorials in the coursewori< of the AVID stu- 
dents. Students are taught strategies for approach- 
ing faculty when they are having diff kuilty in class or 
need assistance orclarif ication. Collaborativegroup- 
ing exptoits peer learning principles: More capable 
peers benefit from teaching less capable peers, 
while less capable peers benefit from positive role 
models. 

We cannot overlook the role of the AVID coor- 
dinator. Finn (1991), in an otherwise scathing cri- 
tique of public education, singles out for praise those 
special teachers (like Jaime Escalante) who do not 
confine their definition of education to classroom 
hours. In the schools we have observed, AVID 
coordinators spend many hours before school with 
parents, long hours after school with students in 
tutorial programs, and on weekends taking them to 
colleges and universities. Typically, AVID coordina- 
tors bring college recruiters to their high school, 
obtain college appteation and scholarship forms, 
and assist students in filling them out and filing them 
on time. By expanding the definition of theirteaching 
role to include being a mediator between students 
and the school system, AVID coordinators encour- 
age success and help renfK>ve impediments to stu- 
dents' academk) achievement. 

The idea that explicit socialization in the impik^it 
culture of the school is responsible, at least in part, 
for the academk: success of AVID students is rein- 
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forced when we re-examine our data on students' 
college enrollment and parents* educational and 
income levels. (See Figures 9, 10, and 11.) Bourdieu 
(1977) and Lareau (1989) suggest that middle-in- 
come families pass on advantages to their children 
that are not matched by low-income families. We 
have found that untracked students from families with 
low incomes and low educational levels enroll in 
college as frequently as untracked students from 
families with high incomes and high educational lev- 
els. Therefore, it seems that AVID gives low-income 
students the cultural capital at sctiool that is equiva- 
lent to the cultural capital that more economically 
advantaged parents give to their children at home. 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
IMPLICATIONS 

Students from underrepresented ethnic and 
linguistic backgrounds who participated in the San 
Diego untracking experiment are enrolling in college 
In numbers that exceed local and national averages. 
Fifty percent of the untracked students who gradu- 
ated in the classes of 1990 and 1991 enrolled in four- 
year colleges. This figure is higher than the local 
average of 38% and the national average of 39%. 
The untracking experiment worths evenly across 
SES and ethnic lines. Students from all 
underrepresented groups enroll in college in num- 
bers that exceed local and national averages. More 
students from the lowest SES quartile enrolled in 
college than students from upper-income groups. 

This study, although preliminary, points to the 
power of academically oriented programs for the 
academic improvement of prevfously underachiev- 
ing students. When previously tow-achieving stu- 
dents are placed in academically rich environments, 
they show significant improvement. If these findings 
stand up under ctoser scnjtiny, we can conclude that 
rigorous academic programs can serve the educa- 
ttonal needs of tow-achieving students better than 
remedial, compensatory education programs. 

What are the reasons for the success of this 
untracking experiment? In order to answer that 



question, we tooked first at currtoular and instruc- 
tional practices. AVID places prevtously low -achiev- 
ing students in rigorous academic courses. It is 
axtomatic that kids cannot go to college if they do not 
enroll in college prep classes. But enrolling in college 
prep classes is not enough. Students must do well 
in them. In order to ensure the academic success of 
previously tow-achieving students, schools must pro- 
vide them with a system of social supports. 

We think that the success of the San Diego 
untracking experiment is due to the fact that stu- 
dents' academic life in school is mediated by dedi- 
cated teachers who teach study skills, test-taking 
strategies, and other dimenstons of the hidden cur- 
riculum. In other words, the program teaches explic- 
itly in school what middle-income students learn 
implicitly at home. By providing expltoit instnjctton in 
the hidden curriculum, the school gives students 
some of the culture- coinage to spend that middle- 
income parents dispense to their children at home. 
In short, the placement of low-achieving students in 
rigorous academic programs is an important ingredi- 
ent in the success of AVID. Equally, if not more 
important, are the social and organizational arrange- 
ments surrounding student placement in college 
prep courses. 

In fact, unless students receive these social 
and academic supports, untracking may be a disas- 
ter Heterogeneous grouping and cooperative learn- 
ing are being touted as the newest panacea for 
students' achievement problems. For example, a 
recent report from the U.S. Department of Educatton 
{Knapp&Turnbull, 1990) recommendsthatteachers 
of "disadvantaged students" emphasize higher order 
tasks, and rDeaning and understarKling in academto 
tasks, andthattheyenptoyacombinattonof teacher- 
directed and learner-directed instnjctton and more 
flexibility in grouping arrangements. While these are 
commendable recommendattons, and stand in stari< 
contrast to the conventtonal wisdom we summarized 
at the or 'set of this paper, the authors devote scant 
attention to the 'Iransportation problem," i. e., how to 
get students from here (compensatory and remedial 
instruction) to there (rigorous academto instnjctton). 
In order to ensure that previously low-achieving 
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students succeed in demanding courses, we must 
pay an equal amount of attention to the hidden 
curriculum of the school and provide the social 
support systems that will help students adapt to 
these new, rigorous academic arrangements. 

If students do not succeed in these new ar- 
rangements, then skeptics will have a new round of 
ammunitiontofire atthe placement of low-incon)e and 
underrepresented students in academic programs. 
To blunt that criticism, it appears necessary to treat 
the academic success of low-achieving students as a 
schootwide issue, because researchers who have 
studied educational reform (Cuban, 1986; Sarason, 
1 982) have shown that educationai innovations have 
the greatest chance of success when significant por- 
tions of the school culture are mobilized. 

While we feel comfortable saying that students' 
background characteristics do not explain their aca- 
demic success in untracking programs, before we 
accept the explicit socialization account uncritically, 
we must consider the inf lu ence of school policies and 
practices. It n^y be that the untracking experiment 
is successful in college placement because it pre- 
selects a special group of students. The chok:es that 
students make themselves may also be influential in 
their success. They may be faced with competing 
interestsordemands that cause them to leave AVID. 
For example, their families may move away, or they 
may have schedule conf lk:ts with desirable extracur- 
ricular activities or a needed after-school job. 

Before we accept the explicit socialization hy- 
pothesis then, we need to explore the impact of 
program selectton and retention policies and the 
influence of demands and constraints on students' 
lives. Unfortunately, the informatton needed to ad- 
dress those issues is beyond the scope of this 
quantitative phase of our study. We need firsthand 
observations in order to understand how instruc- 
tional practices interact with selection practices and 
students' choices. 

We are entering a new, more ethnographic 
phase of our project which will give us insight into 
these relationships. We are observing classroom 
instmction and interviewing partk:ipants in the AVID 



program at a small number of high schools. The 
ethnographic infomiation we collect will enable us to 
say more about the social processes that contribute 
to students' academic success. 
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